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CABBAGE,  SliEET  PEPPERS,  AW  SIWLLOTS:  MABEETTNG  AND  RELATED 

PRODUCTION  PRACTICES  AMONG  NEGRO  GROlIExRS  IN  LOUISIANA, 
19^1-52  SEASON  1/ 

By  Frederick  C.  Temple,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 


INTRODUCTION 

Cabbage,  sweet  peppers,  and  shallots  are  important  truck-farming  pro- 
ducts in  Louisiana o The  largest  production  of  these  vegetables  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State c In  this  section  of  Louisiana  climate  and  soils 
are  favorable  for  production  of  late  winter  and  early  spring  truck  crops« 
Cabbage,  sweet  peppers,  and  shallots  from  Louisiana  not  only  find  ready 
acceptance  on  the  French  Market  in  nearby  New  Orleans,  but  with  the  aid 
of  efficient  and  fast  transportation,  these  crops  are  sold  on  various 
markets  throughout  the  North  and  Eastc  Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  these 
products  in  recent  years  have  brought  Louisiana  farmers  more  than 
$1,^00,000  annually. 

In  1951  production  of  early  spring  cabbage  in  Louisiana  amounted 
approximately  to  5j200  tons,  which  was  about  80  percent  smaller  than  pro- 
duction in  the  previous  year.  The  average  price  received  by  Louisiana 
farmers  was  $60.60  per  ton  as  compared  with  $l5J-tO  in  1950«  Among  the 
five  early  spring  cabbage  producing  States,  Louisiana  in  19^1  ranked 
fourth  in  production  and  first  in  average  price  received  by  farmers  per  ton 
of  cabbage.  In  19^1  also  Louisiana  produced  about  289,000  bushels  of  sweet 
peppers,  which  brought  farmers  approximately  9^  cents  a bushel.  The  State 
was  in  second  place  among  the  five  early  spring  sweet  pepper  producing 
States,  in  both  production  and  prices  received  per  bushel  of  pepper So  As 
for  shallots  Louisiana  had  no  competition  in  19^1;  the  State  produced 
around  90  percent  or  more  of  all  shallots  grown  in  this  country. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  is  to  examine  the  present 
functions  and  methods  of  marketing  cabbage,  sweet  peppers,  and  shallots 
by  Negro  truck  farmers  in  Louisiana.  Included  is  information  on  production 
practices  performed  by  farmers  prior  to  the  sale  of  vegetables.  By  develop- 
ing factual  information  as  a basis  for  appraising  the  present  marketing 
system,  it  is  believed  that  recommendations  can  be  suggested  which  might 
better  equip  farmers  to  cope  with  the  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the 
marketing  of  truck  crops. 

More  specifically  the  piurposes  of  the  study  have  been: 

1.  To  describe  the  present  variations  in  marketing  functions  and 
channels  used,  in  marketing  cabbage,  sweet  peppers,  2/  and  shallots  by  Negro 
farmers  in  Louisiana.  ~ 


1/  This  study  pertains  to  cabbage  crops  for  the  fall  of  19^1  and  the  spring 
of  19^2,  and  spring  pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  19^2. 

2/  Hereafter  in  this  report  sx^reet  peppers  are  referred  to  as  peppers. 


2. 
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To  compare  marketing  practices  \,:3cd  by  Negro  farmers^ 

3.  To  compile  factual  marketing  information  that  will  be  useful  to 
Negro  county  agricultural  agents  of  the  State,  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
cultiare,  and  Southern  University  and  i\gricult\iral  and  Mechanical  College  as 
a basis  for  improving  local  marketing  practices  and  methods  presently  used 
by  farmers . 

Scope  a^  Method  of  Study 

Material  for  the  study  was  based  largely  upon  factual  information  obtain 
ed  from  IO3  Negro  truck-crop  farmers  distributed  throughout  five  parishes  of 
Louisiana.,  These  parishes,  which  include  plaquexnines,  Sto  Charles,  St.  James 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Martin  were  selected  from  the  major  truck- 
farming areas  of  the  State.  The  largest  concentration  of  Negro  truck-crop 
farmers  is  found  in  these  parishes.  In  addition, to  the  information  obtained 
from  various  farmers,  other  groups  consulted  were  local  shippers,  trucker- 
buyers,  officials  of  the  French  Market  in  New  Orleans,  and  county  agricul- 
tijral  agents . 

During  the  19^2  marketing  season  harvesting  and  marketing  practices 
were  observed. 

Historical  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  i^gricultui’a!  Economics  on 
production  and  prices  were  used,  as  well  as  information  furnished  by  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations*  Statistical  data  were  also  supplied  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Statistician. 

The  method  of  study  v;as  based  on  a survey  of  farmers  throughout  the 
designated  region.  Each  farmer  who  grew  cabbage,  peppers,  or  shallots  was 
interviewed  by  a trained  enumerator,  who  recorded  the  information  obtained 
on  a standardized  questionnaire. 

The  sampling  procedure  used  in  collecting  the  field  data  was  designed 
to  obtain  information  from  each  Negro  farmer  who  produced  and  marketed  at 
least  one  of  the  commodities  covered  by  the  studvc  Areas  in  which  Negro 
farmers  were  located  were  mapped  out  on  outlined  highway  maps  of  Plaquemines, 
St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St,  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Martin  parishes.  The 
county  agricultijT  al  agent  from  each  parish  helped  to  map  out  the  areas 
located  in  his  parish.  The  designated  areas  were  considered  sampling  units. 
From  each  sampling  unit  all  Negro  farmers  except  those  who  did  not  produce 
or  market  cabbage,  peppers,  or  shallots,  were  contacted. 

SIGOTFTCANT  Bi^CKGROUNT)  FACTORS 
Aige  and  Education 

The  103  growers  interviewed  ranged  from  23  to  68  years  of  age.  The 
average  grower  was  a little  more  than  years  old.  Eighty-nine  of  the 
growers  had  received  from  1 to  12  years  of  education,  while  II4  had  not 
attended  school  at  all.  The  average  number  of  years  of  education 
possessed  by  the  growers  was  close  to  5o  Each  grovrer  from  23  to  28  years 
of  age  had  attended  school,  while  the  proportion  of  growers  who  had  not 
attended  school  was  largest  in  the  65-  to  70-year  age  group  (table  1). 
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Special  training  in  agriculture?  through  the  Veteran-on-the-Farm 
Traininp  Program  had  been  received  by  about  18  percent  of  the  growers. 

These  growers  ranged  from  2h  to  li6  years  of.  age,  anci  they  had  participated 
in  the  program  from  slightly  more  than  2 months  to  years...  .The  average 
grower  who  participated  in  the  program  was  about  29  years  of  age  with  a 
little  more  than  2 years  of  pai-ticipation.  No  grower  interviewed,  had  ob- 
tained training  from  i|-H  Club  work. 

Length  of  Time  of  Farm  Operation 

Growers  had  operated  farms  from  1 to  U6  yearsc  The  average  number  of 
years  of  operation  was  a little  more  than  16  (table  2)  = 

t 

Table  3 shows  the  number  of  years  growers  had  raised-  each  of  the  three 
kinds  of  vegetables  considered  in  this  report. 

Table  3<.~  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Distribution  by  number  of  years  vegetables  were  grown 
for  commercial  markets,  by  parishes,  19^2  ■ 


: Cabbage 

A 

• 

Pepper  s 

; Shallots 

rGrowers : Years  cabbage fGrowers 

; Years  peppers v Growers 

: Years  shallot 

Parish  sinter-  : grown 

; inter - 

grown  l/  ; inter- 

; grown 

: viewed  ’;Range:  Aver  age 

;vie-wed 

; Range ; Aver ag  e • viewed 

rRange; Average 

: Number  Years 

Years 

Number 

Years 

Years  Number 

Years 

Years 

Plaquemines;  U 7-1? 

llc5 

h 

8-35 

18.5  l" 

1 

1 1 

St.  Charles;  k , 1-5 

ii.8 

5 

1-30 

11. U ; 9 

3-k6 

18.3 

St,  James  ; 7 9-25 

lh.3 

2k 

2-35 

11,8  hk  ■ 

1-35 

12.2 

St.John  the; 

, 

' 

! 

Baptist  ; ii  •:  1-27 

12.0 

3 

1-20 

10o7  13 

1-ao 

15.5 

St,  Martin  ; 15  1-30 

9.9 

— 

— 

27 

1-9 

3.-6 

Total  :3h  1-30 

10.6 

36 

1-35 

12. 1|  : 9a 

1-U6 

10,7 

Part-time  Employment  off  the  Farm, 

Working  for  wages;  at  various  jobs  off  the  farm’  was  an  important  way 
of  increasing  cash  income  for  22  of  the  103  growers  ( table  ii)c..  Nearly  all 
of  these  growers  said  that  truck  farming  had  become  too  uncertain  to  assure 
them  a satisfactory  living  from  full-time  farming.  For  this  reason  they 
worked  on  different  jobs  off  their  farms  to  supplement  their  income.  ; Off- 
farm  employment  ranged  from  l9  to  350  3/  days  a year,  and,  averaged  13h) 

or  ■ about’ -ii’ 1/2 -months  a year.  ~ . , ‘ 

In  St,  Charles,  St.  James,  and  St,  John  the  Baptist  p.arishes,.  18  of  the 
> growers  interviewed  worked  part  time  on  jobs  other  than  farming.  Two  large 
sugar  refineries  created  opportunities  for  off-farm  work  for  many  of  =the 
growers  in  these  parishes^  Part-time  employment  was  'also  found  with  con- 
struction work  in  nearby  areas.  One  grower  in  Plaquemines  Parish  worked 
part  time  operating  a grocery  store;  another  worked  on  a levee.  Employment 
off  the  farm  in  S’!.  Martin  Parish  consisted  of  part-time  plumbing  for,  one 
grower  and’  construction  work  for  another  • 

■ 3/  One 'grower' in' St , James  "Parish  worked  part  time  at  a sugar  refinery 

35^  days  a year* 
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PRODUCTION  PRJ'.C TICES 
Acreage 

In  the  five  parishes  siirveyed,  growers  used  2^1^80  acres  of  land  for 
cultivation.  Only  712  of  these  2,kd0  acres  wire  used  for  cabbage,  peppers, 
and  shallots.  The  largest  part  of  the  712  acres  was  planted  to  shallots, 
which  accounted  for  66  percent  of  the  total  (table  5)"  Nineteen  percent  of 
the  land  was  used  for  growing  cabbage,  while  the  remaining  15  percent  was 
planted  to  peppers. 

Drring  the  1952  spring  season  87  percent  of  the  growers  intervievjed 
produced  from  one-fourth  acre  to  l5  acres  of  shallots  and  36  percent  grew 
from  one-half  acre  to  60  acres  of  peppers,  .Thirty  percent  of  them  grew 
from  one-fourth  acre  to  17  acres  of  cabbage  during  the  1951  fall  and  1952 
spring  seasons.  Fifty-one  percent  of' these  growers  produced  two  or  more 
of  the  three  vegetables  surveyed,  whereas  ii9  percent  grew  only  one  (table  6) 


Table  6,-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Dis'tributiohiby  crop  grown  on  the  farm,  1951-52  season  1/ 


Crop  grown 

Growers 

Number 

percent 

Cabbage 

6 

5.8 

Peppers 

h 

3»9 

Shallots 

ho 

38,8 

Cabbage  and  peppers 

2 

2,0 

Cabbage  and  shallots 

21 

20, 

Shallots  and  peppers 

23 

22o3 

Shallots,  peppers,  and  cabbage 

7 

6,8 

Total 

103 

100.0 

1/  Includes  cabbage . crops  for  the  fall  of  1951  and  spring 
of"’1952,  and  spring  pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952 


Many  growers  decreased  or  increased  their  acreage  of  the  three  truck 
crops  in  1951-52  by  more  than.  25  percent  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  farmers  who  grew  cabbage  made  changes  in 
acreage,  while  32  percent  kept  the  same  acreages.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
changes  were  decreases.  Reasons  for  the  decrease  in  acreage  by  about  31 
percent  of  the  growers  were  the  lack  of  a market  for  cabbage  and  the  low 
prices  of  the  1951-52  marketing  season,  A decrease  in  acreage  by  the 
remaining  69  percent  was  due  to  a shortage  of  land,  seed,  and  plants.  Of 
the  30  percent  who  increased  their  acreage  of  caboage  for  the  195l~52  season 
ii3  percent  anticipated  good  prices.  Fifty-seven  percent  increased  their 
acreage  because' they  had  additional  land,  seed,  or  other  factors  that  could 
be  utilized  to  produce  cabbage. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  farmers  who  grew  peppers  changed  their 
1952  acreage  as  compared  with  195l«  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  changes 
were  decreases  in  acreage,  and  29  percent  were  increases.  The  main  reasons 
for  decreases  in  acreage  were  shortage  of  land,  fertilizer,  seed,  and  labor 
for  55  percent  of  the  growers.  Lack  of  a market  and  low  prices  in  1951 
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were  reasons  given  for  a decrease  in  acreage  by  35  percent  of  the  growers. 

Ten  percent  had  crop  faili.zi’es  during  tiie  1951  pepper  season  xirhich  caused 
them  to  decrease  their  1952  acreage.  Anticipation  of  good  prices  was  the 
reason  given  by  50  percent  of  the  growers  who  increased  acreage,  for  the 
increase.  The  remaining  50  percent  had  more  land  available  for  cultivation 
of  peppers , 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  shallot  growers  made  adjustments  in  acreage 
for  the  1952  season.  Acreages  were  decreased  by  73  percent  of  these  growers, 
while  27  percent  increased  their  acreages.  A shortage^  of  land,  seed,  and 
labor  were  reasons  for  a decrease  by  7*3  percent  of  ±ie  growers  who  reduced 
their  acreages.  The  remaining  22  percent  said  that  the  poor  market  and  low 
prices  for  their  shallots  during  1951^  caused  them  to  decrease  their  acreage 
for  1952.  Anticipation  of  good  prices  was  the  reason  given  by  50  percent  of 
the  growers  who  increased  their  acreages.  Another  50  percent  had  more  land 
and  plants  available  for  production  of  shallots. 

Acreage  Harvested,  Production,  and  yield 

Growers  reporting  total  acres  of  truck  crops  for  the  1951-52  season 
harvested  95.5  acres  of  cabbage,  102.5  acres  of  peppers,  and  ijl5e25  acres 
of  shallots  (table  7). 

In  the  five  parishes  farmers  interviewed  produced  363.6  tons  of  cabbage, 
9,202  hampers  of  peppers,  and  lii,388  barrels  of  shallots.  Average  yield 
per  acre  was  3.8  tons  of  cabbage,  89.8  hampers^ of  peppers,  and  kl  barrels 
of  shallots. 


HA.RVESTING  CABBAGE 

The  time  of  harvesting  cabbage  differed 'among  various  growers.  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  growers  harvested  cabbage  XAjhen  the  green  cover  leaves 
started  to  curl  back,  slightly  exposing  some  of  the  whiter  leaves.  ■ At  this 
stage  it  was  felt  that  the  cabbage  had  reached  maximum  size  and  solidity 
without  bursting  or  becoming  too  crisp  and  brittle  for  sale. 

Ten  percent  of  the  growers  hai'vested  only  part  of  their  cabbage  when  the 
green  cover  leaves  began  to  curl  back.  They  harvested  the  rest  of  the  crop 
when  the  cabbage  was  crisp  and  brittle.  Growers  apparently  were  discouraged 
by  the  low  prices  received  for  their  first  cutting  of  cabbage.  Several 
farmers  said  that  it  made  no  difference  x-Jhon  they  harvested  cabbage,  as  they 
would  still  receive  low  prices.  ' 

Harvesting  pai’ t of  the  cabbage  crop  as  soon  as  the  heads  attained  a 
marketable  size,  regardless  of  the  solidity  of  the  cabbage,  was  reported 
by  6 percent  of  the  growers..  This  practice  was  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  in  order  to  obtain  top  prices  for  caboage.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced and  prices  became  lower,  grower  s in  .tliis.  group  liar  vested  only,  those 
heads  that  were  solid  and  had  reached  m.aximum  size. 

Butcher  knives  were  commonly  used  by  growers  to  cut  and  trim  cabbage, 
although  several  used  cane  knives  for  this  purpose. 
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After  removing  all  leaves  showing  damage  from  insects  or  disease, 
growers  marketed  their  cabbage  with  2 to  8 green  wrapper  leaves  attached. 

The  average  nnmber  of  wrapper  leaves  attached  was  about 

Since  the  1914-7-^8  season  88  percent  of  the  growers  of  cabbage  had  not 
changed  their  method  of  trimming  cabbage^  The  12  percent  who  made  changes 
were  trimming  their  cabbage  closer,  leaving  fewer  wrapper  leaves*  The 
principal  reason  for  trimming  the  heads  closer  was  due  to  the  market  demand 
for  cabbage  with  fewer  wrapper  leaves.  Growers  in  this  group  also  said 
that  unfavorable  weather  and  insects  had  damaged  their  cabbage,  causing  them 
to  trim  it  cD.oser, 

Twenty  of  the  30  growers  reporting  packed  their  cabbage  in  the  field 
in  mesh  bags  as  the  heads  were  cut  and  trimmed  (taole  8),  These  bags  held 
approximately  ^0  pounds  of  cabbage.  After  the  bags  were  filled  they  were 
carried  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  placed  on  wagons  or  trucks  for  trans- 
portation to  market.  Eight  groxirers  cut,  trimmed,  and  loaded  their  cabbage 
in  bulk  into  wagons  or  trucks.  The  load  was  then  hauled  to  the  edge  of 
the  field  for  sorting  and  packing,  if  it  was  not  sold  by  the  ton,  A two- 
wheel  cart  was  used  by  one  grower  for  placing  and  hauling  cabbage  to  the 
edge  of  his  field  for  final  sorting  and  pacld.ngo 

Table  8,-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage;  Distribution  by  number 
using  various  means  of  removing' cabbage  from 
the  field,  by  parishes,  19^1-52  season 


;For  removaX Trbm  field  cabbage  placed  in 


« 

• «>  & 

• • • 

;Mesh  bags 

Parish 

Growers  : 

Mesh  bags 

; Truck, ;Wagon, : 

ton  wagons 

reporting; 

;loose  ;loose  ; Cart 

tand  loose 

• 

« o • 

• t.  • 

sin  wagon 

Number 

Number 

Number  Number  Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

h 

2 

I 

1 

St.  Charles 

h 

2 

2 

— 

St,  James 

7 

7 

— 

— 

Stc  John  the  Baptist 

h 

3 

— 1 

— 

St,  Martin 

11 

6 

2 3 — 

— 

Total 

30 

20 

5 3 1 

1 

Labor  for  Cutting  and  Trimming 


Information  was  obtained  both  as  to  the  proportion  of  growers  of 
cabbage  using  hired  and  family  labor  for  cutting  and  trimming  cabbage,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  crop  cut  and  trimmed  by  each  kind  of  labor.  None 
of  the  30  growers  reporting,  used  hired  labor  exclusive!;/,  while  percent 
used  family  labor  exclusivel;,''  (table  9). 
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Table  9c-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage:  Distribution  by  number  using 

hired  labor  and  family  labor  for  cutting  and  trimming 
cabbage,  by  parishes,  1951-52  season 


Parish 

: Growers 
’reporting 
0 

: 

Growers  cutting  and  trimming 

:All  cab- 
:bage  with 
si  hired 
; labor 

:l-h9,9  per-  : 50-99 -9  per- 
:cent  of  cab-:cent  of  cab- 
: bage  vjith  : bage  with 
: family  labor ‘family  labor 

“All  cabbage 
:with  family 
: labor 

: Nijmber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

s i; 

2 

2 

St.  Charles 

t h 

1 

2 

1 

St,  James 

: 7 

. 

5 

2 

St,  John  the  Baptist 

j h 

— 

— 

1 

3 

St.  Martin 

? 11 

— 

— 

2 

9 

Total 

! 30 

3 

10 

17 

Although  U3  percent  of  the  growers  used  some  family  and  some  hired 
labor  for  cutting  and  trimming  cabbage,  the  majority  of  the  growers  in 
this  group  depended  mainly  on  family  labor.  Of  the  harvested  crop,  11,179 
bags,  or  79  percent  were  cut  and  trimmed  by  family  labor.  Hired  labor 
cut  and  trimmed  only  2,965  bags,  or  21  percent  of  the  crop  (table  10), 

Table  10 o-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage:  proportion  of  cabbage 

crop  cut  and  trimmed  by  family  labor  dnd 
hired  labor,  b^r  parishes,  1951-52  season 


Parish 

:Number  of  50-pound  bags  of  cabbage  cut  and 
Growers  ; trimmed 

reporting: 

Total 

: By  ! 

: family  labor: 

By 

hired  labor 

Number  1/ 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

3 

1,200 

598 

602 

St,  Charles 

3 

85i4 

579 

275 

Sto  James 

6 

li,779 

3,37li 

i,li05 

St,  John  the  Baptist 

3 

1,822 

31k 

St,  Martin 

11 

5,i|80 

5,180 

300 

Total 

26 

lii.135 

11,179 

2,956 

Cost  of  Labor 


Five  of  the  13  growers  who  hired  labor  used  it  exclusively  for  cutting 
and  trimming  cabbage.  The  remaining  8 used  hired  labor  to  cut,  trim,  sort, 
and  pack  cabbage.  Those  growers  who  utilized  hired  labor  for  cutting  and 
trimming  only  paid  wages  from  6 to  18  cents  for  each  full  bag  of  cabbage 
cut  and  trimmed.  The  average  wage  paid  was  about  11  cents  a bag. 
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HAI?\,^STIHG  PEPPERS 


Color  and  size  of  peppers  were  the  main  criteria  used  by  growers  in 
deciding  when  to  pick  their  cropo  Of  the  35  growers  reporting,  31  harvested 
their  peppers  vjhen  they  had  turned  dark  green,  while  2 growers  delayed  pick- 
ing  until  the  peppers  were  tinged  with  red.  One  grower  picked  his  peppers 
when  they  were  light  green..  .Another,  who  picked  both  light  and  dark  green 
peppers,  said  that  his  harvesting  was  governed  by  the  day  he  visited  the 
French  Market  in  New  Orleans.  This  particular  grower  usually  made  two  trips 
a week  to  the  market,  in  order  to  sell  the  different  truck  crops  produced 
on  his  farm.  The  average  size  of  peppers  at  time  of  picking  was  about 
2 3/U  inches  in  diameter  and  about  3 l/2  inches  in  length. 

Most  growers  harvested  their  peppers  with  a short  stem  attached,  plac- 
ing them  in  burlap  sacks  or  hampers  (table  11),  Each  full  sack  or  hamper 
was  then  removed  from  the  field  for  final  sorting  and  packing.  A few 
growers  loaded  the  peppers  loose  in  a truck  'or  cart  and  hauled  them  from 
the  field  for  sorting  and  packing. 


Table  11.-  Negro  growers  of  peppers*  Distribution  by  number  using 
various  means  of  removing  picked  peppers  from  the  field, 
by  parishes, nl952  sp^“ing  seasohn  ■ n 


:Peppers  placed  in  for  removal  from  the  field 

Parish 

Growers  tBurlap: 
reporting;  bags  : 

.T  .‘Loose  inrLoose  in:Burlap  bags 

" ; truck  ; cart  :and  hampers 

Plaquemines 

Number 

h 

Number 

h 

Number  Number  Number  Number 

St,  Charles 

5 

2 

3 

St,  James 

23 

Ih 

2 3 2 2 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

3 

— 

3 

St.  Martin 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

35 

20 

8 3 2 2 

Labor  for  Picking 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  growers  of  peppers  used  family  labor  exclu- 
sively/ for  harvesting,  and  37  percent  used  some  family  and  some  hired  labor. 
The  remaining  6 percent  depended  upon  hired  labor  exclusively  (table  12). 


Table  12.-  Negro  growers  of  peppers:  Distribution  by  number  using 

hired  labor  and  family  labor  for  picking  peppers,  by 
parishes,  19.52  spring  season 


Parish 

Growers 

reporting 

: 

Growers  picking 

;A11  pep-, 
:pers  with 
: hired 

: labor 

:1-U9,9  per- 
:cent  of  pep- 
; pers  with 
; family  labor 

50-99.9  per- 
•cent  of  pep- 
pers mth 
-family  labor 

• All  peppers 

‘with  family 

• 

j labor 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

h 

■ — 

' 1 

— 

3 

St,  Charles 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

St,  James 

23 

1 

5 

3 

Ih 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

3 

— 

1 

— 

2 

St,  Martin  : 

— 

— r 

— 

— 

Total  35"  2 8 5 20 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  the  pepper  crop  picked  by 
each  kind  of  labor,  growers,  and  their  families  picked  6,h59  hampers, 
or  70  percent  of  the  ^,202  hampers  harvested  on  the  farms  of  the  35  report- 
ing growers.  Hired  labor  harvested  the  rest  (ta.ie  13)  • 

Table  13 o-  Negro  growers  of  peppers:  Proportion  of  pepper  crop 

picked  by  fand.ly  labor  and  hired  labor,  by  parishes, 

1952  season 


Number  of  hampers 


Parish 

Growers  . 

reporting’Total  picked. 

• • 

Picked  by 
family  labor 

: Picked  by 
'hired  labor 

Plaquemines 

Nimber 

h 

Number 

1,250 

Number 

1,090 

Nximber 

160 

St.  Charles 

5 

1,2’80 

681i 

596 

Stc  James 

23 

6,277 

h,307 

1,970 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

3 

395 

378 

17 

St.  Martin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

35 

9,202 

6,h59 

2,7h3 

Cost  of  Labor 

Fourteen  of  the  15  growers  v/ho  used  hired  labor  utilized  it  for  pick- 
ing, sorting,  w ashing,  and  packing  peppers.  One  groxrer  used  his  hired 
labor  for  picking  exclusively.  Tiired  labor  that  performed  all  three  func- 
tions was  paid  from  10  to  UO  cents  for  each  full  hamper  of  peppers.  The 
average  wage  paid  X'^as  nboxit  21  cents  per  hamper.  The  one  worker  who  was 
hired  to  pick  peppers  exclusively  was  paid  1?  cents  for  eadh  hamper  picked. 

H.AHVE3TING  SHALLOTS 

In  harvesting  shallots  81  percent  of  the  91  growers  reporting,  harvested 
green  bxinched  shallots,  vxhile  an  additional  8 percent  sold  green  shallots  in 
the  field  by  the  plot  to  trucker  buyers  or  on  contract.  The  remaining 
11  percent  of  the  growers  loft  their  shallots  in  the  field  to  dry.  After 
the  shallots  had  dried  properly,  the  sets  were  either  sold  or  kept  for  seed. 

Thirty-one  of  the  growers  who  pulled  green  bunched  shallots  removed 
them  loose  from  the  field  in  wagons.  li-ucks  were  utilized  by  28  growers 
and  carts  by  13  for  removing  shallots  from  the  field  to  be  triramed,  washed, 
and  tied  in^  bunches.  Shallots  were  hauled  from  the  field  on  a sled  by  one 
grower,  and  another  used  the  family  a xitomo bile  for  tiaa  pxirpose  (table  li;) . 

•Shallot  leaves  were  bruised  in  the  process  of  .harvesting  by  35  percent 
of  the  growers.  Those  who  brxiised  shallot  leaves  said  that  such  briuising 
was  due  mainl;p  to  inexperienced  hired  labor  and  the  pulling  of  shallots 
from  .hard  soil. 

In  order  to  blanch  the  shallots  properly  growers  usxBlly  began  the 
process  with  soil,  about  17  days  previous  to  harvesting.  At  the'  time  they 
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were  pulled^  shallots  had  from  thr ee -fourths  of  an  inch  to  7 inches  of 
blanch 5 The  average  number  of  inches  of  blanch  appearing  on  pulled 
shallots  was  about  3* 


Ten  growers  who  harvested  dried  shallot  sets^  left  shallots  in  the 
field  until  all  leaves  had  fallen  overo  The  plants  were  then  pulled  and 
left  in  the  field,  so  that  the  sun  could  dry  out  all  excessive  moisbure» 


Table  lIi*-  Negro  growers  of  shallots;  Distribution  by  nmber 
using  various  means  of  removing  pulled  shallots 
from  the  field,  by  parishes, 

_ 19^2  spring  season 

s s FoF~Femb vaTTr o^ f reld"shallots  T^hallots : Shallots 
sGrowersj  placed  in  sleft  in  rsold  in 

Parish  “report- ”7  t “Familyr  tfield  to;field  to 

t ing  ; Wagon  ; Truck  ? Gbrtt?auto-  ; Sled  ; dry  ; buyers 

I ; : ; ;moDile“  ; ; 

; Number  Numb'eF  Number  Number  Number  Number  Number  Number 


Plaquemines  ;1  — --  • — ~~  1 

St.  Charles  ; 9 6 3 

St.  James  ; hi  10  20  10  1 

St.  John  the  Baptist;  I3  h $ 3 — — — 1 

St.  Martin  : 27  11  — — — — 10  6 


Total ; 91  31  28  13  1 1 10  7 


Labor  for  Pulling  Green  Bunched  Shallots 

Fifty  seven  percent  of  the  growers  (including  those  who  harvested  some 
dried  shallot  sets)  used  family  labor  exclusively  for  harvesting.  Foiir  per- 
cent relied  entirely  upon  hired  labor,  and  39  percent  used  both  family  and 
hired  labor  (table  1$)  > 

Table  15.-  Negro  growers  of  shallots;  Distribution  by  number 


using  hired  labor  and  family  labor  for  pulling 
shallots,  by  parishes,  19^2  spring  season  1/ 


Parish 

( Growers 
(reportin 

Growler 

s pulling 

;A11  shal-;l-h9e9  per- 
jlots  with; cent  of  shal- 
S;  hired  ; lots  with 
• labor  ^family  labor 

;30-99.9  per- 
;cent  of  shal- 
: lots  with 
; family  labor 

:A11  shallots 

• 

vjith  family 
? labor 

Number 

7/  Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

0 

1 

1 

St.  Charles 

9 

1 

2 

3 

3 

St«  James 

hi 

1 

11 

8 

21 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

12 

1 

2 

2 

7 

St.  Martin 

13 

— 

2 

— 

11 

To  tal 

76 

3 

17 

13 

h3 

1/  Includes  all  green  bunc h e d"~sh alio t s harvest e d~"ty~gr b w er s . 

2/  Excludes  6 growers  in  Sto  Martin  Parish  and  1 in  St.  John  the  Baptist  who 
sold  shallots  in  the  field  to  buyers. 
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Of  the  13>30^  barrels  of  green  shallots  harvested  by  both  family  and 
hired  labor,  7,67hc,7^)  barrels,  or  58  percent  of  the  total,  were  pulled  by 
family  labor.  The  remaining  5j630j25  barrels,  or  )|2  percent  were  pulled 
by  hired  labor  ( table  16) « 

Table  l6o-  Negro  growers  of  shallots;  Proportion  of  shallot  crop 


pulled  by  family  labc 

1952 

r and  hired  labor,  by  parishes, 
spring  season  1/ 

• 2 

Number  of  barrels 

. , Growers 

PaT'T  .Qn  “ ' 0 

; Pulled  by 

; Pulled  by 

, reporting . To  tal_pua.l 

family  labor 

: hired  labor 

2 Number 

Number  2/  Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

i 1 

12,5 

12.50 



St.  Charles 

2 9 

1,208.5 

579,75 

628,75 

St,  James 

■ 2 ill 

7,933*0 

li, 150,00 

3,783,00 

St.  John  the 

Baptist  ; 12 

2,366.0 

1,522,50 

8ii3c50 

St.  Martin 

J 13 

1,785oO 

i,Uio,oo 

375.00 

Total 

1 76 

13;305..0 

7,67ii,?5 

5^630.25 

r/includes  all  green  bunched  shaZLots  harvested'" by  growers, 

^’/Excludes  693  barrels  sold  in  the  field  by  6 growers  in  St,  Martin,  and 


28  barrel.s  by  1 grower  in  St,  John  the  Baptist  Parish, 

Five  growers  left  part  of  their  shallots  in  the  field  to  dry  before 
harvesting.  Six  additional  growers  harvested  their  entii’e  crop  in  the  form 
of  dried  shallot  sets.  Production  of  dried  shallot  sets  ty  these  producers 
ranged  from  hOO  to  7^500  pounds.  Average  production  was  3j790  pounds  per 
grower , 

Cost  of  Labor 

Of  the  33  growers  using  hired  labor,  82  percent  paid  this  labor  for 
harvesting  exclusively,  while  18  percent  also  used  their  hired  labor  to 
trim  the  shallots.  For  harvesting  shallots,  hired  labor  was  paid  in  most 
cases  on  an  hourly  basis.  Growers  had  no  available  time  records  showing 
the  number  of  hours  for  which  they  hired  their  labor.  Neither  was  there 
any  standard  hourly  wage  rate  among  growers.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  labor 
for  harvesting  was  converted  into  barrel  units.  From  this  calculation  it 
was  found  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  harvesting  v;as  about  36  cents  a 
barrel. 


SORTING  AND  PACKING  C/BBAGE 

Six  of  the  10  growers  vjho  hauled  cabbage  to  the  edge  of  the  field  for 
final  sorting  and  packing  had  some  type  of  shelter  for  performing  these 
functions.  Shelters  used  as  packing  sheds  for  3 growers  were  made  of  tin, 
while  wooden  sheds  were  used  by  the  other  3»  Four  growers  had  no  packing;. sheds* 
Each  of  three  growers  sorted  and  packed  cabbage  under  a tree  near  the  edge 
of  the  field.  The  other  sorted  and  packed  part  of  his  crop  in  a pasture. 

This  particular  grower  fed  all  heads  unsuitable  for  the  market  to  his  live- 
stock. 
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Mesh  Bags 


Cabbage  was  sorted  and  packed  in  raesh  bags^  which  were  designed  to  hold 
about  $0  pounds  of  cabbage o These  bags  were  bought  new  by  1?  of  the  30 
growers^  while  2 bought  used  bagSc  Eleven  of  the  growers  'who  did  not  buy 
TTiesli  bags  had  thorn  f^jrnished  free  by  tr uc ker- buyer s^  or  haailed  their  cabbage 
in  bulk  to  a shipper -buyer ' s shed  for  final  sorting  and  pacld.ngo  Those  who 
bpugnt  bags  paid  from  55  to  $525  for  all  bags  purchasedo  Cost  per  bag  ranged 
frora  5 to  21  cents  and  averaged  about  li;  cents,. 

Labor  and  Cost  of  Sorting  and  Packing 

Five  of  the  growers  who  used  hired  labor  for  harvesting,  used  family 
labor  exclusively  to  sort  and  pack  cabbage o This  meant  that  8 growers  used 
some  hired  labor  for  sorting  and  pa  d-cing  their  cabbage,  and  22  used  family 
labor  exclusively  (table  17). 

Table  I?.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage?  Distribution  by  mmiber  using 
hired  labor  and  family  laber  for  sorting  and  packing 
cabbage,  by  parishes,  1951-52  season 


Grox/urs  sorted  and  packedT 

;A11  cab- 

xl~h9o9  per- 

j50-59.9  per- 

:Ail  caboage 

parish 

Growers 

reporting. 

h?cent  of  cab- 
i bags  with 

:cent  of  cab- 
i bage  with 

(with  family 

t labor 

; family  labor 

? family  labor 

; labor 

Number  Number 

Number 

N’umber 

Nujnber 

Plaquemines 

h 

2 

2 

Gt.  Charles 

h 

1 

2 

1 

Gtc  James 

r7 

— 

__ 

Gt.  John  the  Baptist 

k 

— 

1 

3 

St.  Martin 

11 

— 

2 

9 

Total 

30 

_ 3.  . 

5 

22 

Groxirers  vjho  used  hired  labor  for  sorting  and  packing  had  utilized  the  same 
labor  to  cut  and  trim  their  cabbage.  For  performing  all  functions,  from 
cutting  to  packing,  hired  labor  was  paid  from  8 to  18  cents  for  each  packed 
bage  The  average  wage  was  about  12  cents  a bag. 


SOR'ITNG,  WASHING,  AMD  PACKING  PEPPERS 

Thirty-one  of  the  35  growers  of  pepphrs  had  ho 'type  of  shed  for  sorting 
and  packing  peppers,  x-^hile  had  pacl-d.ng  sheds  on  their  farms.  Three  of 
those  sheds  were  made  of  tin  and  one  was  built  of  x^rood. 

Nine  growers  xfno  had  no  packing  sheds  hauled  their  harvested  crops  to  a 
nearby  shipper’s  packing  shedo  Here  their  pappers  were  washed,  waxed  in  a 
few  cases,  sorted,  and  packed  in  standard-size  hampers e TVenty  growers 
washed,  sorted,  and  packed  their  crops  under  trees  near  the  edge  of  the 
field,  on  the  porch  of  the  farm  home,  or  as  in  one  case,  in  the  garage.  One 
grower  used  a neighbor’s  packing  shed;  another  washed  peppers  at  his  farm, 
but  sorted  and  packed  them  at  the  French  Market. 
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Sixty-five  percent  of  the  growers  who  washed,  sorted,  and  packed  peppers 
on  the  farm  hauled  them  to  market  in  hamp'jrs,  and  35  percent  used  burlap 
bags^  Most  growers  in  the  latter  group  sold  them  on  a hamper  basis c The 
peppers  were  poured  into  the  hampers  at  the  market* 

Hampers  and  Burlap  Sacks 

Hampers  left  over  from  the  1951  marketing  season  were  used  by  several 
growers,  whereas  others  spent  from  $1  to  $200  for  them*  Unit  cost  for 
hampers  ranged  from  10  to  30  cents,  and  averaged  25  cents c Three  growers  in 
this  group  bought  used  hampers,  which  cost  from  10  to  l5  cents  per  hamper. 

The  price  paid  for  bui’lap  bags  ranged  from  5 to  20  cents  and  averaged  about 
11  cents*  Two  growers  bought  used  bags* 

Three  growers,  who  formerly  used  hampers,  were  hauling  their  peppers 
to  market  in  burlap  bags*  One  had  often  found  it  difficult  to  'ouy  the 
desired  number  of  hamper s*  The  other  two  believed  that  their  marketing 
cost  could  be  reduced  by  hauling  peppers  to  market  in  bags,  where  they  were 
measured  and  sold  on  a hamper  basis* 

Labor  and  Cost  of  Washing,  Sorting,  and  Packing 

Family  labor  was  used  exclusively  by  22  growers  for  washing,  sorting, 
and  packing  peppers*  This  meant  that  two  growers  who  used  hired  labor  for 
picking  peppers  changed  to  family  labor  for  sorting  and  packing*  Some 
hired  labor  was  utilized  by  11  growers,  whereas  two  growers  used  hired 
labor  exclusively  (table  18)* 

Table  18,-  Negro  growers  of  peppers?  Distribution  by  niamber  using 
hired  labor  and  family  labor  for  sorting,  washing  and 
packing  peppers,  by  parishes,  1952  spring  season 


Parish 

* 

• 

' Growers 
‘reporting 

Growers  sorted  and  packed 

All  pep-  ;l-ii9.9  per- 
pers  withrcent  of  pep- 
hired  ; pers  with 
labor  : family  labor 

;50“99x9  per- 
;cent  of  pep- 
: pers  with 
: family  labor 

:A11  peppers 

• • -T’  • " ' 

.with  family 
: labor 

: Number 

Number 

Nuinber 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

« 

t h 

k 

St,  Charles 

: 5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

St,  James 

: 23 

1 

5 

3 

Ik 

St,  John  the 

Baptist:  3 

— 

1 

— 

2 

St.  Martin 

: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

i 35 

■ 2 

7 

h 

22 

Wages  paid  hired  labor  averaged  about  23  cents  for  each  full  hamper  of 
washed,  sorted,  and  packed  peppers. 
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TRI!®ING  AMD  SORTING  SHALLOTS 


After  shallots  were  removed  from  the  field  they  were  trimmed  and  sorted 
on  the  porch  of  the  farm  home  by  It?  percent  of  the  7 6 growers  reporting, 
whereas  18  percent  of  the  growers  trimmed  and  sorted  their  crop  under  a tree^ 

A toolshed,  barn,  or  other  farm  buildi.ng  was  used  by  1?  percent,  and  some  com- 
bination of  th©se  was  used  by  16  percent  of  the  growers c 

In  trimming  shallots,  only  one  grower  did  not  always  remove  completely 
the  loose  outer. skin  to  the  base  of  the  roots^  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
growers  frequently  left  two  or  more  shallots  attached  to  each  other,  and  28 
percent  often  broke  shallot  stems  above  the  point  of  root  attachment®  In  the 
process  of  trimning  all  groxijors  removed  discolored  loaves®  Two  or  more  shallot 
stems  were  usually  left  encased  in  the  wrapper  sheath  by  32  percent  of  the 
producers,  and  lj2  percent  di.d  not  remove  all  small  shallots  (under  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter)  while  trimming  shallots® 

Tying  and  Washing 

Raffia,  for  tying  bunches  of  shallots,  was  used  by  percent  of  the 
76  growers  reporting®  Another  20  percent  used  cord  from  burlap  bags® 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  growers  used  raffia  furnished  by  a sh ipper -buyer , and 
1?  percent  used  raffia  left  from  the  previ.ous  marketing  season.  Those  growers 
who  bought  raffia  paid  an  average  price  of  58  cents  per  pound® 

Shallots  were  washed  in  large  tubs  by  32  of  the  ?6  growers,  while  1? 
used  water  troughs,  made  of  wood,  iron  or  concrete.  Barrels,  iron  kettles, 
or  similar  receptacles  were  used  by  20  growo^rs.  Five  producers  of  shallots 
washed  shallots  in  a pond,  a nearby  canal,  a deep  ditch,  or  a bayou.  One 
farmer  washed  his  shallots  in  a washing  vat  owned  oy  a shipper -buyer,  and 
another  spread  his  shallots  on  the  grass  and  washed  them  with  a garden  hose. 

Grates 

Eight  growers  bought  crates,  which  held  from  5 to  8 dozen  bunches  of 
shallots,  to  be  used  in  packing  shallots  for  the  market®  Sixty-six  producers 
left  that  part  of  their  crop  not  sold  to  true ker-bu vers  or  at  the  French 
Market,  to  sh  ipper -bujrjrs  for  pa.clclngo  Two  growers  sold  all  their  shallots 
by  the  bunch  at  the  French  Market,  The  average  unit  price  paid  by  the  8 
growers  who  bought  crates  was  about  21  cents  c 

Labor  and  Cost  of  Trimming  and  Sorting 

Nineteen  shallot  grow^^rs  used  hired  labor  solely,  and  32  utilized 
some  hired  labor  for  trimming  and  sorting  shallots.  Family  labor  was  used 
exclusively  by  the  remaining  25  (table  19).  The  average  cost  of  labor  for 
trimming  apd  sorting  conv-jrted  into  barrel  units,  was  ,|1,85  per  unit. 
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Tablo  19.-  Negro  growers  of  shallots;  Distribution  by  numb-r  using 
hired  labor  and  family  labor  for  trimming  and  sorting 
shallots,  by  parishes, ].9^2  spring  season  1/ 


Pari sh 

Growers 

reporting 

All  ’’shalE' 
lots  with 
hired 
labor 

Gr  owei‘  s 
Tl-HT-T  per^ 
;cent  of  shal- 
: lots  with 

jfainily  labor 

trimmed 
50E99.9  per- 
cent of  shal- 
lots with 
family  labor 

All  shallots 

with  family 
labor 

Nuinb  er 

Number 

Number 

Nuiaber 

Number 

Plaquemines 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

St.  Charles 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

St.  Ja:ies 

Ul 

11 

13 

6 

11 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

12 

h 

2 

5 

1 

St,  Martin 

13 

1 

2 

— 

10 

Total 

76 

19 

19 

13 

25 

IT  IncliHes  all  green  bunched  shallots  trimmod  by  growfjrs. 


SHIPPERS’  Pi\CKING  SHEDS 

Packing  sheds  operated  by  shipper -buyers  were  usually  situated  on  a 
railroad  siding-.  Cabbage  bo\ight  by  shippers  was  carefully  inspected,  in 
order  to  discard  all  defective  heads  missed  by  growerso  It  was  then  sacked 
in  50-pound  mesh  bags.  Peppers  were  usually  washed,  waoced,  sorted,  and 
packed  in  hampers  for  shipment  to  local  and  distant  markets.  Shallots  sold 
to  shippers  were  packed  in  barrels  and  crates  for  shipment.  Each  barrel 
held  about  20  dozen  bunches,  which  weighed  about  h pounds  a dozen,  Rigid- 
tj’pe  1-bushel  and  1 l/3-bushel  crates  were  used.  These  crates  held  5 and 
8 dozen  bunches  respectively.  The  packed  barrels  and  crates  were  stacked 
in  waiting  cars,  and  sprayed  with  a layer  of  top  ice  to  keep  the  shallots 
from  deteriorating  while  in  transit. 

TRi^NSPORTATION  OF  CABBAGE,  PEPPERS,  AND  SHALLOTS 

Harvested  and  sorted  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots,  which  are  perish- 
able crops,  require  quick  transportation  to  market  outlets.  Growers  usually 
vjaited  until  the  entire  day's  harvesting  and  sorting  had  been  completed 
before  hauling  their  products  to  market.  Consequently,  the  size  of  a 
grower's  plot  usually  governed  the  length  of  time  between  harvesting  and 
hauling  to  various  markets , 

For  each  cutting  of  cabbage,  tho  average  length  of  time  needed  by  growers 
to  cut  and  deliver  cabbage  to  a market  outlet  was  about  3 hours.  These  3 
hours  included  cutting,  trimming,  sorting,  pecking,  and  ha\iling.  The  average 
length  of  time  taken  to  harvest  and  haul  peppers  was  ^ hours  for  each  picking. 
For  shallots  the  average  grower  needed  about  5 l/2  hours  to  trim,  wash,  sort, 
and  deliver  each  pulling  of  shallots  to  a market  outlet. 

Method  and  Type  of  Transportation 

Sixty-four  of  the  98  growers  reporting  hauled  their  cabbage,  peppers,  or 
shallots  to  local  market  outlets  in  their  own  conveyances.  This  included  2 
growers  who  hauled  part  01  their  vegetables  with  their  own  transportation, 
and  sold  the  remainder  to  trucker -buyers  at  the  farm.  Fourteen  growers 
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utilized  hired  transportation  to  haul  their  truck  crops.  Included  in  this 
category  was  one  grower  who  hired  a trucker  to  haul  his  cahbagej  but  sold 
his  shallots  to  a trucker -buyer , who  collected  the  marketable  crop  at  the 
farm.  Another  grower  in  this  group  used  hired  transportation  for  hauling 
cabbage^  but  used  the  farm  truck  to  haul  peppers  and  shallots  to  market. 

The  remaining  20  growers  who  marketed  shallots  principally,  sold  all  crops 
at  the  farm  to  trucker-buyers  or  sliipper -buyers. 

The  percentages  of  growers  using  various  t;v^es  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding'tho  se  who  used  hired  transportation,  are; shown  in  table  20, 

Fifty-six  of  the  61;  growers  who  hauled  cabbage,  peppers,  or  shallots 
with  their  own  transportation  used  farm  trucks,  while  3 utilized  the  family 
automobile.  Small  trailers  hooked  to  the  family  automobile  were  used  by  2 
producers.  Two  .growers  used  horses  and  wagons,  and  another  used  a wagon 
hooked  to  ,a  tractor. 

Thirteen  of  the  ll;  growers  who  hired  transportation,  paid  to  have  their 
products  hauled  in- farm  trucks.  The  other'  grower  had  his  vegetables';  hauled 
in  a small  trailer  hooked  to  an  automobile. 

The  farm  truck  was  the  chief  type  of  transportation  used  by  growers, 
including  those  who  utilized  hired  labor,  for  hauling  each  of  the  three 
marketable  crops  (table  21).  The  percentage  of  growers  using  farm  trucks 
was  highest  in  hauling  cabbage,  and  lowest  in  hauling  shallots  to  market 
: outlets.  . 

Cost  of  Transportation 


Nine  of  the  ll;  growers  who  hired  transportation  were  located  in  St. 

James  Parish,  and  the  remaining  5 were  in  Plaquemines j St,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  I^artin  Parishes,  The  cost  of  hired  transportation  used  to  haul 

bags  of  cabbage,  which  was  3 percent  of  the  total  marketed  crop,  averaged 
a oout  ,23  cents  a bag,  Twb  growers  used  hired  transportation  to  haul  peppers. 
They  paid  25  cents  a unit  to  have  178  hampers  of  peppers  hauled  to  market. 
Only  2 percent'  of  the  marketed  pepper  crop  was  hauled  by  hired  transportation. 
The  cost  to  growers  for  hauling  green  shallots,  converted  into  barrel  units, 
was  about  66  cents  a barrel  (table  22).  About  5 percent,  or  679  barrels  of 
the,  marketed  shallot  crop,  was  hauled  by  hired  transportation. 

Distance  from  Farm  to  Market  Outlet 


Seventy-nine  of  the  growers  who  used  transportation  sold  cabbage, 
peppers,  or  shallots  to  buyers  located  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  65  miles 
from  their  farms  (fig,  1) . Included  arera  few  growers  who  patronized  more 
than  one  market,  located  at  various  distances  from"  their  farms .'  "The  average 
distance  from  the  farm  to  a market  outlet  was  about  16  l/2  miles.  Of  the 
five  parishes  surveyed,  growers  in  Plaquemines  hauled  their  vegetables  far- 
thest, a little  more  than  29  miles  on  the  average.  Growers  in  St.  Charles 
and  ot.  John  the  Baptist  Parishes  sold  their  crops  to  buyers  who  were  located 
an  average  of  23  and  21  miles  respectively  from  their  farms.  The  average 
distance  from  farm  to  market  outlets  for  growers  in  St.  James  Parish  was 
about  ll;  miles  and  for  producers  in  St,  Martin,  5 l/2  miles. 
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Forty- 3 even  percent  of  the  grovjors  e'ithor  sold  all  cr  pert  of  their 
cabbage,  popper or  shallots  at  the  French  l-f-rketo  For  this  group  the 
average  distance  from  the  farm  to  the  French  Itarkot  was  37  l/h  miles.  The 
remadning  53  percent  of  the  growers  soltl  all  their  vegetables  to  shipper- 
buyers.  The  average  distance  from  farms  to  s hippor -buyer s was  5 miles. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  growers  sold  their  crops  to  buyers  located  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  (table  23) « 

Cabbage  vras  transported  farther  than  either  peppers  or  shallots,  averag- 
ing a little  more  than  29  miles.  Peppers  and  shrillots  were  sold  to  buyers 
whoso  distances  from  the  farm  averaged  17  l/2  and  13  miles  respectively 
(table  2U)c 

/:v^rag(i  prices  received  by  growers  for  cabbage, pepper s,  and  sh^dlots 
were  compared  vdth  the  average  distance  from  vari.ous  farms  to  market  outlets. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  sales  records  among  growers,  price  data  were  obtained 
from  79  growers  by  avt,r aging  both  the  highest  and  lowest  unit  price  received 
during  the  1951-52  marketing  season,  for  each  of  the  three  marketed  crops, 

/n  average  price  for  all  growers  was  calculated  by  averaging,  on  a weighted 
basis,  each  individual  grower's  average  price.  No  clear  relationship  existed 
between  average  prices  received  by  different  producers  and  distance  from 
market.  The  geographical  pattern  of  prices  appeared  to  be  obscured  by  varia- 
tions in  quality,  time  of  sale,  and  other  factors  influencing  prices  received 
by  individual  farmers , 

KiRKET  OUTLETS  FOR  VEGETABLES 


The  principal  market  outlets  utilrized  by  the  98  growers  interviewed 
were  shipper -buyers  and  the  French  Market  in  New  Orleans  (table  25).  Forty- 
three  percent  of  the  growers  transported  and  sold  all  produce  to  shipper- 
buyers,  vjhereas  li4  percent  of  tliom  sold  f.ll  their  produce  at  the  French 
Market,  Twenty- three  percent  of  the  growers  transported  and  sold  their 
vegetables  to  shipp er -buyer s and  on  the  French  Market.  Vegetables  were  sold 
at  the  farm  to  trucker -buyers  and  shipper -buyers  by  12  and  8 percent  of  the 
grox^ers  respectively. 


Table  25,-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Distribution  by  market  outlets  \ised  for  marketing 


Parish 

Growers 

reporting 

U . -t  * 

VEk-rrhE. 
Fiarket " 

OU'Clot 

_ [Sold  at 

farm  to 

Shipper 

buyer 

-.French 

•Market 

: Shipper-buyer : Trucker- 
and  t:  buyer 

“French  Market: 

-'.Shipper- 
; buyer 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Numb  er 

Nimiber 

Plaquemines 

6 

«•  — 

6 

_ * 

St.  Charles 

11 

— 

6 

5 

— 

— 

3t.  James 

h2 

31 

1 

10 

— 

— 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

13 

2 

1 

7 

. 3 

— 

St.  Martin 

26 

9 

— 

— 

9 

8 

Total 

98 

h2 

22 

12 

8 

spring  pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952. 
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Local  Shipper -Buyers 


Local  shipper -buyer s cissembled  fresh  vegetables  bought  from  various 
growers  for  reshipmont  in  carload  or  other  large  lots  principally  to  terminal 
markets  located  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  countryo  These 
shipper -buyers  usually  operated  a packing  shed^  situated  on  a railroad  siding, 
for  the  purpose  of  gro.ding  and  packing  the  various  kindn  of  vegetables  hauled 
to  the  shed  by  grower s^  Several  shipper -buyers  furnished  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  containers  to  growers  who  lacked  necessary  f unds  to  finance  their  produc- 
tion and  marketing  needsr  Most  of  the  growers  who  obtained  extended  credit 
from  this  source  were  charged  no  direct  inter  as to 

The  French  Market 

The  French  Market  in  New  Orleans  is  owned  by  the  city  and  is  operated 
by  the  French  Market  Corporation  - The  complete  market  is  composed  of  a 
farmers'  section,  a retail  fruit  and  vegetable  section,  a wholesale  sea-food 
section,  meat  shops,  restaurants,  and  coffee  stands*  The  farmers'  section 
is  divided  into  two  parts ^ One  part  is  reserved  for  farmers  only  and  the 
other  is  for  trucker -jobbers.  Only  farmers  from  Louisiana  and  adjoining 
States  are  permitted  to  sell  produce  in  the  farmers'  part  of  . the  market, 
while  trucker- jobbers  are  permitted  to  sell  in  their  part  of  the  market 
produce  they  have  bought  from  farmers. 

A Federal  State  Inspection  S:3rvico  is  available  to  farmers  and  buyers, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  pi'oduce  and  certifying  the  grade  of  various 
lots-.  Practically  no  use  is  made  of  this  service  by  farmers,  unless  demanded 
by  buyers*  P.  few  buyers  viho  purchase  large  lots  of  produce  request  an  inspec- 
tion before  actually  buying  from  a farmer. 


Although  all  types  of  buyers  are  permitted  to  buy  produce  on  the  market, 
there  are  five  principal  classes.  These  are  trucker -buyers,  chain  stores, 
independent  stores,  peddlers,  and  consumers. 

A daily  fee  of  7 5 cents  is  assessed  each  farmer  for  the  rental  of  a 
stall  at  the  market*  This  fee  entitles  the  farmer  to  use  his  rented  stall 
for  a maximum  of  19  hours,  as  the  market  opens  at  3;00  a.  m.  and  closes 
at  10; 00  p.  m.  Many  farmers  arrive  at  the  market  by  the  time  it  opens,  so 
that  they  can  benefit  from  a full  day's  sale  and  pay  only  one  rental  fee. 

Many  farmers  also  arrive  early  to  take  advantage  of  the  early  morning  market, 
which  is  very  active  from  3;00  to  7:00  a.  m*  Another  active  period  is  from 
3:00  to  7:00  p.  m»  From  8;00  to  10:00  p.  m*  the  market  is  rather  qui.et, 
and  is  used  mainly  by  consumers* 

When  growers  wore  asked  why  they  selected  the  French  Market  most  of 
them  said  they  used  this  market  outlet  because  it  was  a centralized  location 
where  a large  concentration  of  buyers  ^^^ere  present*  Many  growers  believe 
that  instead  of  selling  thej.r  vegetables  in  large  units  to  local  buj/ers, 
they  receive  more  cash  income  by  selling  the  same  vegetables  on  the  French 
Market  :ln  smaller  units*  A few  said  they  received  a better  price  for  lower 
quality  produce  sold  on  the  French  Plarket,  than  sold  to  local  buyers. 

Tr  \ic  k or  -Buyers 

Trucker -buyers  were  itinerant  truck  operators  who  usually  speculated  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  vegetables.  This  type  of  buyer  often  had  a standing 


Table  26.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots:  Distribution 

of  vegetables  sold  and  price  received,  by  market  outlets  used 
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Total  : 10,715  .20-6.00  7,535  ,li0-6.00  7,U13  2.00-20.00 

1/' Includes  cabbage  crops  for  the  fall  of  l95l  anci  spring  of  1952,  and  spring  pepper  and  shallot  crops 
for  1952. 

2/  Includes  103.5  tons  converted  to  li,ll|0  50-pound  bags  of  cabbage. 
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order  for  vegetables  trucked  into  Hew  Orleans  and  other  nearby  markets  in 
Louisiana  and  adjacent  States.  In  all  cases  reported,  trucker -buyers  bought 
the  growers'  vegetables  at  the  farm. 

The  importance  of  the  several  market  outlets  varied  among  the  three 
products  being  considered.  (See  table  26.)  The  most  commonly  used  market 
for  cabbage  was  the  French  Market,  whereas  a major  percentage  of  the  peppers 
and  shallots  was  sold  to  shipper -buyers ^ Sales  at  the  farm  were  not  as 
large  as  sales  of  produce  delivered  to  local  marketse  Most  sales  at  the 
farm  were  made  to  shipper -buyers.  Trucker -buyers  bought  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  cabbage  sold,  less  than  5 percent  of  the  shallots,  and  none  of 
the  peppers. 

Method  of  Sale 


Each  of  f the  100  growers  reporting  sold  his  vegetables  at  various 
market  outlets  for  cash.  Sixty-one  percent  had  no  type  of  crop  lien  on 
their  crops.  Neither  did  they  sell  any  produce  under  a contract.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  received  extended  credit  and  sold  their  vegetables  through  the 
market  outlet  that  had  granted  them  the  credit,  whereas  11  percent  sold 
their  produce  under  contracts  negotiated  earlier  in  the  season  (table  27). 

Of  the. 28  growers  who  obtained  extended  credit  from  local  shipper- 
buyers,  23  had  a lien  on  their  shallot  crop  while  h received  extended  credit 
on  both  their  shallot  and  pepper  crops.  The  other  grower  secured  a lien  on 
his  cabbage  crop.  Twenty-one  of  the  28  growers  sold  to  the  shipper-buyer 
who  had  granted  them  extended  credit,  only  those  crops  used  in  seciuaing  their 
loan.  The  other  7 growers  sold  additional  vegetables  to  the  organization 
that  had  granted  them  extended  credit.  These  additional  vegetables  con- 
sisted mainly  of  snap  beans,  butter  beans,  and  parsley. 


The  11  growers  who  sold  vegetables  under  contract,  were  principally 
located  in  St.  Martin  Parish.  Each  sold  his  shallots  either  by  the  plot 
or  by  rows  to  buyers  who  bought  the  shallots  prior  to  harvesting,  on  a 
contract  basis. 


Table  2 7.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Distributio  n of  growers  selling  vegetables  to 
fulfill  a crop-  lien  or  contract,  by 
parishes,  1951-^2  season  1/ 

- '"‘Growers' 


Parish 


Growers 


. ‘Fulfilled  a crops 
epor  Qp  contract: 


‘Selling  vegetables  to  fulfill 

Contract 


Crop  lien 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Plaquemines 

6 

— 

— 

— 

St  o'  Charles 

■ 11 

2 

2 

St.'  James 

U3 

23 

22 

1 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

13 

h 

h 

— 

St.  Martin 

27 

10 

— 

10 

Total 


100 


39 


28 


11 


1/  Includes  cabbage  crops  for  the  fall  of  1951  and  spring  of  1952,  and 
spring  pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952. 
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PROPORTION  OF  ^^EGETAPLE  CROPS  iriW..HKETED  U/ 

Fifty-nins  growers  reporting  did  not  maidcet  all  of  their  harvested 
vegetables,  whereas  i;!  did  (tal:)le  28) « The  vegetable  crop  not  completely 
marketed  'jy  most  of  the  growers  was  shallots.  Shallots  were  unmarketed 

by  6h  percent  of  these  growers  while  combinations  of  shallots  and  cabbage, 
and  shallots  and  peppers  were  partly  unmarketed  by  lit  and  10  percent  of  the 
grovrers  respectively.  Cabbage  was  unmarketed  by  5 percent  of  the  growers 
whereas  some  cabbage  and  peppers  were  unmarketed  by  2 percent  of  them. 
Peppers  vrere  the  only  vegetable  partly  unmarketed  by  the  remaining  5 percent 
of  growers. 


Table  28  - Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Distribution  by  vegetable  crops  partly  marketed, 
by  parishes,  19^1-52  season  1/ 


Parish 

Growers 

: Growers 

" having’ 

vegetable  crops  partly  unmarketed 

Reporting 

;Did  not 
tmarket 
;all  veg“ 
tetables 

• 

.Cabbage 

s 

Peppers 

s : : : 

.Cabbage. Cabbage  .Peppers 

Shallots!  and  ! and  ! and 

[peppers . shallots . shallots 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nunber 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

6 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— — 

St.  Charles 

11 

6 

— 

— 

\x 

— 

2 

— 

St.  James 

k3 

31 

1 

2 

19 

— 

3 

6 

St.  John  the 

Baptist 

13 

O 

y 

1 

__ 

5 

— 

3 

— 

St,  Martin 

27 

10 

1 

-- 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

59 

3 

3 

38 

1 

8 

6 

1/  Includes  cabbage  crops  for  tlie  fall  of  1951  ?nd  spring  of  1952,  and  spring 
pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952. 


A little  mere  than  ii,2l|8  barrels  of  shallots,  or  30  percent  of  the  total 
harvested  crop  was  unmarketed  and  3 >799  bags  of  cabbage,  or  26  percent  of 
the  harvested  crop  was  unmarketed.  Growers  of  peppers  did  not  market  1,010 
hampers  of  peppers,  whi  ch  was  11  percent  of  all  peppers  harvested  (table  29)* 

Table  29.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots; 

Distribution  by  number  of  units  of  each 
vegetable  unmarketed,  by  parishes, 

1951-52  season  1/  


Parish 

C 

abb age  ; 

Peppers 

: Shallots 

Growers  Bags  ; 

reporting: unmarketed; 

Growers 

reporting 

: Hampers  : Growers  ; 
; unmarketed :repor  ting : 

Barrels 

unmarketed 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

1 

350.0 

2 

195 

1 

2.5 

St,  Charles 

2 

113.5 

— 

— 

6 

532.1 

St.  James 

h 

2,926.7 

8 

815 

28 

2,686.7 

St.John  the  Baptist 

3 

3li6.8 

— 

8 

668.  U 

St.  Martin 

1 

60.0 

— 

— 

9 

358.5 

Total 

11 

3,799.0 

10 

i>  T r ") 

l.,010 

52 

li,  2h8.2 

1/  Includes  cabbage  crops  fo"r~  the  fall  of  1931  and  spring  of  1952,  and  spring 
pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952  . 


h/  Pertains  to  vegetables  liarvested  but  not  sold. 
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Low  quality  of  produce,  due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  insect  damage 
was  the  principal  reason  for  many  growers  not  marketing  all  of  their 
harvested  vegetables  (table  3^) • Large  quantities  of  these  unmarketed 
vegetables  were  given  to  friends.  Cabbage  that  was  not  sold,  was  fed  to 
livestock  by  several  growers. 

Six  shallot  growers  reported  no  market  outlet  available  for  their 
shallots  (table  30).  The  shipper -buyers  upon  whom  1liey  depended  closed 
their  packing  sheds,  before  these  growers  had  finished  marketing  their 
crop. 


HAR\7ESTING  AND  MARKETING  COSTS 

The  average  cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing  a bag  of  cabbage,  a 
hamper  of  peppers,  or  a barrel  of  shallots  was  U8  cents,  71  cents,  and  $2.8? 
respectively.  The  range  in  costs  of  particular  items  for  each,  of  the  three 
crops  studied  is  shown  in  table  31* 

The  range  of  harvesting  and  marketing  costs  was  due  in  part  to  the 
following  factors: 

(1)  Hired  labor  used  by  some  growers  for  harvesting  and  sorting,  con- 
sisted of  relatives  or  friends.  In  many  instances,  these  individuals 
harvested  and  sorted  at  a lower  cost  than  others  hired  to  do  the  same  job. 

(2)  A few  growers  bought  used  mesh  bags  or  hampers  at  a reduced  price. 
Others  bought  only  new  containers, 

(3)  Hie  cost  of  hired  transportation  used  for  hauling  produce  from  the 
farm  to  a market  outlet  varied  among  growers.  This  meant  that  some  growers 
paid  a higher  transportation  fee  than  others  who  had  their  vegetables  hauled 
the  same  distance. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  VEGETABLES 

Most  of  the  growers  surveyed,  said  they  had  grown  cabbage  since  19h2 
but  that  they  had  either  changed  completely  to  production  of  other  truck 
crops  or  decreased  their  acreage  of  cabbage  during  the  past  few  seasons. 

The  chief  reason  given  for  this  change  was  the  low  prices  received  for 
cabbage.  During  the  1951-52  season  30  percent  of  the  growers  had  grown  and 
marketed  cabbage,  whereas  70  percent  produced  shallots  and  peppers  for  the 
market. 

The  average  seasonal  price  received  by  all  growers  5/  for  each  year  from 

19h2  through  1951  and  the  average  price  for  these  years  were  computed  for 

cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots,  (fig.  2). 

Cabbage 

Cabbage  was  marketed  by  Negro  growers  from  December  l5>  195li  through 

June  30,  1952,  to  various  types  of  buyers.  The  average  price  received  per 

50-pound  bag  of  cabbage  was  $1.66.  6/ 


5/  Includes  both  Negro  and  white  growers. 

T>/  Includes  cabbage  sold  by  8 growers  in  ton  units,  converted  to  50-pound 
bag  units . 


Table  30.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots:  Distribution 

by  reasons  for  not  marketing  all  vegetables  harvested, 
by  parishes,  19^1-52  season  1/ 
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Total  ^ J^l ?'  U 10 9 1 $2  35  7 6 

l/  Includes  cabbage  crops  for  the  fall  of  1951  and  spring  of  1952,  and  spring  pepper  and  shallot 
crops  for  1952. 


Table  31.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
Cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing  vegetables. 


31 


For  All  Growers  in  La. 

PRICES  FOR  CABBAGE,  PEPPERS, 
AND  SHALLOTS,  1942-51 
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The  average  price  received  by  all  growers  from  March  2h,  19^2,  through 
Jipril  30,  19^2,  per  ton  of  cabbage  was  .$6l<,26  (fig»  3) » Crrowers  who  sold 
cabbage  by  the  bag  received  an  average  price  of  $2*37  per  unit  of  90  pounds 
during  the  per-iod  from  March  27  , 1952,  through  i\pril  30,  1952^  These  prices 
apply  to  cabbage  grading  80  percent  U,3  No*  1 quality  or  bettor. 

By  converting  all  cabbage  prices  shown  in  figure  3 into  50-pound  units, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  price  received  by  all  growers  was  $1  = 93 
compared  with  $1,66  received  by  the  growers  furnishing  information  for  this 
study.  This  27-cent  difference  could  be  attributed  in  pai't  to  the  following 
factors; 

(1)  The  average  price  computed  for  Negro  growers  of  cabbage  includes 
prices  received  for  cabbage  of  various  qualities,  while  the  average  price 
for  all  growers  applies  only  to  cabbage  gradj.ng  80  percent  US  Wo,  1 quality 
or  better. 

(2)  The  average  price  for  all  growers  includes  only  prices  received 
for  cabbage  from  March  2k,  1952,  through  April  30,  1952,  whereas  prices 
received  by  Negro  growers  are  those  received  from  December  l5,  1951, 
through  June  30,  1952. 

Peppers 

The  average  price  received  per  bushel  hanper  of  peppers  sold  by  Negro 
growers  was  $3^36,  This  includes  sales  from  May  1952,  through  July  25, 

1952, 

The  average  price,  received  by  all  growers  for  peppers  grading  US  No.  1 
and  sold  from  Mau’ch  31,  1952,  through  July  Ik,  1952  , was  $5*13  per  hamper 
(fig,  k)  > All  growers  who  sold  US  No,  2 peppers,  from  May  k,  1952,  through 
July  II4.,  1952,  received  an  average  price  of  $3»77  per  unit. 

The  average  price  for  all  growers  was  computed  from  prices  received 
for  US  No.  1 and  US  No,  2 quality  peppers,  whil:j  the  average  price  computed 
for  Negro  growers  included  prices  received  for  peppers  of  various  qualities. 
The  average  price  to  Negro  pepper  growers  also  included  prices  from  July  15, 
1952,  through  July  25,  1952,  which  is  not  included  in  prices  to  all  growers. 
During  this  period  lower  pi’ices  were  paid  for  peppers. 

Shallots 

Shallots  wore  marketed  fcp/  Negro  growers  from  February  25,  1952,  through 
June  1,  1952.  The  average  price  received  per  20  dozen  barrel  of  shallots  was 
$6,99.  From  October  25,  1951,  through  April  30,  1952,  the  average  price 
received  by  all  grovrers,  per  barrel  of  shallots  grading  US  No.  2 in  quality, 
was  $6,18  (fig.  5)  . 

Many  Negro  growers  sold  their  shallots  ley  bunches  on  the  French  Market, 
receiving  a higher  price  than  if  they  had  sold  their  produce  on  a per  barrel 
basis , 

PRICES  BY  M-A.RKETS 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  price  data  available,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  exact  comparisons  of  the  prices  received  by  farmers  from  the  various 
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Figure 


For  All  Growers  in  La. 

PRICES  FOR  SHALLOTS 

Av.  Weekly  Price,  Unclassified  and  U.  S.  No.  2,  1951-52 
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markets  in  which  they  sold  produce  in  significant  volume.  (See  table  26*) 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  prices  in  each  market  fluctuated  considerably  during 
the  1951-!?2  season.  Several  producers  indicated  tha.t  returns  from  the  sale 
of  their  produce  on  the  French  Market  were  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
the  extra  costs  involved  in  such  sales.  Prices  received  on  sales  at  the 
farm  generally  were  lower  because  the  buyer  provided  the  transportation,  and 
because  such  sales  were  made  most  cormnonly  during  weeks  of  heavy  production 
when  prices  in  all  markets  were  relatively  low.  In  several  cases  farmers 
selected  the  market  on  which  they  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
produce  they  were  selling. 

SOURCE  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION 

Of  the  99  growers  reporting,  97  percent  received  current  marketing 
information  from  various  sources,  whereas  3 percent  obtained  no  marketing 
information  in  advance  when  marketing  their  vegetables,  Sowces  used  to 
obtain  information  xirere  buyers,  the  daily  nevrspaper,  the  radio,  the  daily 
market  report,  and  neighbors. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  growers  receiving  market  information  obtained 
it  solely  from  buyers,  U' P'3rcent  frOmthS  radio,  2 percent  from  a daily  news- 
paper, and  an  additional  2 percent  from  a neighoor.  The  remaining  63  percent 
of  growers  received  information  from  2 to  U of  the  5 available  sources. 
Included  in  this  group  ■were  gr.ovrors  who  received  at  least  a part  of  their 
marketing  information  from  various  buyers  located  throughout  the  commercial 
truck-crop  area. 

SOURCE  OF  FINANCE  FOR  PRODUCING  AND  MARKETING  VEGETABLES 


Thirty-six  percent  of  the  growers  interviewed  used  some  outside  source 
of  credit  for  financing  their  prodxiction  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  About 
60  percent  borrowed  less  than  $100,  while  11  percent  borrowed  more  than  $300 
to  help  finance  their  truck -crop  enterprises ,( table  32). 


Table  32'.-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 
DiStributiGh  by ')Sum  borrowed,  by  parishes, 
1951-52  season  1/ 


Parish 

Total 

: $1-100; $101-200 

; $201-300 

:$301-1|00; 

Number 

Number  Numb  er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

1 

1 

■ _ 

mm  • 

mm 

St.  Charles 

2 

2 

— 

-- 

— 

St.  James 

2h 

15 

5 

2 

-- 

1 

1 

St,  John  the  Baptist 

6 

3 

1 

1 

•••• 

1 

— 

St.  Martin 

k 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

31 

22 

7 

h 

1 

2 

1 

1/  Includes  cabbage  crops 

for  the  fall  of 

1951  and 

spring  of  1952, 

and  spring 

pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952. 
2/  Includes  extended  credit, 


The  principal  type  of  credit  used  bv  a little  more  than  iQ  percent  of 
the  growers  was  extended  credit, . granted  by  local  merchant  dealers  (table  33). 
This  type  of  credit  was  utilized  for  seed,  fertilizer,  marketing  containers, 
and  farm  supplies®  Only  one  grower  obtained  financial  aid  from  a Production 
Credit  Association. 
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Tabl<-j  33''-  Nep^ro  gi-owei’s  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots r 
Distribution  by  source  of  cfedit  fcr  production 
and  marketing,  by  parishes,  1951-^2  season  1/ 

; Gro"wors  inter 'rLewed 

; . Bor"ro\^‘d  Tilnds 


Percentage  borrowing  from 


i^arisn 

: Total 

(Total  ( 

• • 

Mercha.nt 
dealer 
(Ext. credit) 

; Individual 

: Landlord: 

Production 
Credit 
Associati  on 

: Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Plaquemines 

: 6 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

St,  Charles 

: 11 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

St.  James 

2i| 

22 

2 

-- 

— 

St.  John  the 

Baptist:  13 

6 

5 

1 

-- 

St.  Martin 

: 29 

h 

— 

1 

2 

1 

Total  ; 103  37  29  5 2 1 

l/'  Includes  cabbage  crop’s  f'or~the  fall  of  193T~and  spring  of  1952,  and  spring 
pepper  and  shallot  crops  for  1952. 


Sum  Borrowed,  Interest  Rate,  and  Length  Loan 

T'-'j'enty-nine  growers  obtained  from  Sl6  to  $770  in  the  form  of  extended 
credit,  while  the  remaining  8 growers  borrox^ed  from  $50  to  $500  in  cash 
(table  3U) - The  average  amount  borrowed,  including  extended  credit,  was 

'$11x3. 

Table  3^4*-  Negro  growers  of  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots: 


Sum  borrowed,  interest  rate, and  length...of  loan, 
1951-52  season  1/ 


Source  of  credit 

Growers  bor- 

; Sum  borrowed  tinterest  rate  2/jLength 

of  loan 

rovjing  funds 

; Range 

Average:  Range  - 

;ALverage 

; Range 

: Aver age 

Number 

^Dollars 

Dollars  Percent 

.Percent  Months 

' Months 

Merchant  dealer 

(Extended  credit) 

29 

16-770 

121  5 

5 

3.5-12 

7.5 

Individual 

r* 

y 

50-500 

212  6-8 

7 

6-12 

8.U 

Landlord 

Production  Credit 

2 ■ 

i;0-300 

170  0 

0 

12 

12.0 

Association 

1 

IlOO 

i 

9i 

O i 

I 

i 

5 

12 

12.0 

Total 

37 

16-770 

iii3  5-8 

' 6 

3.5-12 

6.8 

T7  Includes  cabbage  crops  for  the  fall  of  1951  and  spring  of  1952,  and  spring 


pepper  and  shallot  crops,  for  1952. 

2/  Excludes  28  growers  who  paid  no  direct  interest  for  borrowed  funds. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  37  growers  who  utilized  various  sources  of 
credit  paid  no  direct  interest  rates.  Only  one  of  the  29  growers  who 
received  extended  credit  from  merchant  dealers  paid  direct  interest  on  an 
acquired  obligation.  Several  merchant  dealers  said  they  did  not  charge 
interest  on  supplies  or  fmds  advanced,  as  the  farmers  usually  liquidated 
their  obligations  as  soon  as  they  marketed  their  vegetables. 

The  highest  interest  rates,  ranging  from  6 to  8 percent,  were  paid  by 
2 of  the  5 growers  who  borrowed  money  from  an  individual. 
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During  the  last  $ years  9 growers  had  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  or 
receiving  the  extended  credit  needed  to  grow  and  market  their  vegetables. 
These  growers  said  that  it  was  hard  to  obtain  'enough  funds  to  produce  and 
market  their  vegetables  economically,  because  their  crops  were  so  perishable. 
They  also  have  very  little  physical  property  to  mortgage,  in  order  to  secure 
needed  fun^« , ‘ 

' • ■ ; ■ SUMMARY 

One  hundred  three  Negro  vegetable  growers  located  in  the  Parishes  of 
Plaquemines,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St«  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stc  Martin 
were  interviewed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  present 
practices  used  in  marketing  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots, 

^ The  average  grower  was  years  old  and  had  had  about  $ years  of  educa- 
tion. Eighteen  percent  of  the  growers  had  received  special  agricultural 
training  through  the  Veteran-on-the-Farm  Training  Program^ 

The  average  number  of  years  of  operating  a farm  was  16.  Shallots  had 
been  grown  from  1 to  1^6  years,  whereas  peppers  and  cabbage  had  been  produced 
on  various  farms  from  1 to  35  jt-ars  and  1 to  30  years  respectively.  Besides 
growing  vegetables,  22  of  the  growers  worked  part  time' at  various  jobs  off 
the  farm  from  15  to  350  days  a year. 

During  the  1951-52  season  712  aqres  of  land  were  used  by  those  reporting 
to  grow  these  vegetables.  Sixty-six  percent  of  this  land  was  planted  to 
shallots.  Cabbage  and  peppers  were  grown  on  19  and  15  ^)ercent  of  the  land 
respectivelyw  Growers ‘pr  oduced  363^6  tons  of  cabbage,  9^202  hampers  of 
peppers,  and  It ,388  barrels  of  shallots. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  cabbage  growers  harvested  cabbage  when  the 
green  cover  leaves  started  to  curl  back,  slightly  exposing  some  of  the  white 
leaves.  Other  growers  harvested  cabbage  either  when  the  heads  were  crisp 
and  brittle  or  as  soon  as  the  heads  attained  a marketable  size.  Most  growers 
packed  their  cabbage  in  the  field  in  mesh  bags,  which  held  about  50  pounds. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  marketable  crop  was  cut  and  trimmed  by  family 
labor,  while  21  percent  was  cut  and  triimied  by  hired  labor.  Hired  labor  was 
paid  an  average  wage  of  11  cents  for  each  bag  of  cabbage  cut  and  trimmedo 

Most  growers  of  peppers  harvested  them  with  a short  stem  attached, 
placing  them  in  burlap  bags  or  hampers.  Growers  and  their  families  picked 
70  percent  of  the  crop,  while  hired  labor  picked  the  remaining  30  percent. 
Hired  labor  was  paid  an  average  wage  of  21  cents,  for  picking,  washing, 
sorting,  and  packing  a hamper  of  peppers.  ' 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  growers  of  shallots  harvested  green  bunched 
shallots,  whereas  8 percent  sold  green  shallots  in  the  field  by  the  plot. 

The  remaining  11  percent  left  their  shallots  in  the  fidld  to  dry.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  the  green  bunched  shallots  were  harvested  by  family  labor, 
whereas  hired  labor  was  used  to  pull  h2  p5rcent  of  the  crop.  Hired  labor 
was  paid  an  average  wage  of  about  36  cents  per  barrel  of  harvested  shallots. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  growers  said  that  shallot  leaves  were  bruised  in 
harvesting. 

The  a-verage  cost  for  mesh  bags  used  for  packing  cabbage  was  about  It 
cents  per  unit,  while  hampers  used  for  peppers  cost  about  25  cents  per  unit. 
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Growers  bought  burlap  bags  in  vjhich  to  market  peppers,  for  an  average  cost 
of  about  11  cents  per  unit.  Crates  were  bought  by  a few  shallot  growers, 
at  an  average  cost  of  21  cents  each. 

Growers  who  used  iured  labor  for  sorting  and  packing  cabbage,  used 
the  same  labor  that  cut  and  trimmed  their  cabbagSo  The  average  cost  for 
performing  all  functions  was  about  12  cents  per  unit.  Hired  labor  was  paid 
an  average  wage  of  23  cents  par  hamper  for  washing,  sorting,  and  packing 
peppers.  Cost  of  hired  labor  for  trimming,  sorting,  and  tying  shallots  was 
about  $lt85  per  b^irrel.  , 

In  trimming  shallots  only  one  grower  did  not  always  remove  completely 
the  loose  outer  skin  to  the  base  of  the  roots.  Forty- three  percent  of  the 
growers  frequently  left  2 or  more  shallots  attached  to  each  other,  and  28 
percent  often  broke  shallot  stems  above  the  point  of  root  attachment.  All 
growers  removed  all  discolored  leaves.  Two  or  more  shallot  stems  were 
usually  left  encased  in  the  wrapper  sheath  by  32  percent  of  the  growers, 
and  h2  percent  did  not  remove  all  small  shallots  under  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  dlomoter , 

Host  growers  washed  shallots  in  large  tubs,  water  troughs,  barrels, 
or  iron  kettles.  A few  growers  washed  their  shallots  in  a pond,  canal, 
deep  ditch,  or  bayou. 

Sixty-four  of  the  98  growers  reporting  used  their  own  means  of  trans- 
portation for  hauling  vegetables  to  market  outlets,  and  lU  utilized  hired 
transportation.  One  grower  used  both  hired  transportation  and  his  own 
farm  truck.  Twenty  growers  sold  their  marketable  crop  at  the  farm.  The 
average  cost  for  growers  who  hired  transportation  to  haul  vegetables  from 
farm  to  market  outlets  was  23  cents  per  bag  of  cabbage,  2$  cents  per  hamper 
of  peppers,  and  66  cents  per  barrel  of  shallots.  The  average  distance  from 
farm  to  market,  for  all  growers  transporting  vegetables,  was  16  l/2  miles. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  growers  who  transported  vegetables  to  a 
market  outlet  either  sold  all  or  part  of  their  cabbage,  peppers,  and  shallots 
on  the  French  Market,  x-fhi.  ch  was  located  an  average  of  37  1/^  miles  from  the 
various  farms.  The  remaining  53  percent  sold  all  vegetables  to  shipper -buyers, 
who  were  located  an  average  of  5 miles  from  the  various  fams. 

Principal  market  outlets  used  were  shipper -buyers,  the  French  Market, 
and  trucker -buyers , Growers  marketed  10,715  bags  of  cabbage  at  the  various 
market  outlets  at  an  average  seasonal  price  of  $1.66  per  unit,  and  7,535 
hampers  of  peppers  at  an  average  price  of  $3*36  per  unit.  They  marketed- 
7,hl3  barrels  of  shallots  st- an  average  price  of  $6,99  per  unit. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  growers  had  no  lien  on  their  crops  nor  did 
they  sell  an;/  vegetables  under  contract.  Tv/enty-eight  percent  received 
extended  credit,  and  11  percent  sold  vegetables  under  contract.  Most  of 
the  growers  who  Used  extended  credit,  secured  it  on  their  shallot  crop. 

The  principal  crop  sold  under  contract  was  shallots. 

Fifty-nine  growers  reporting  did  not  market  all  harvested  vegetables, 
whereas  lil  marketed  all  vegetables  harvested.  Thirty  percent  of  the  total 
shallot  crop  and  26  percent  of  the  cabbage  crop  were  unmarketed  by  growers. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  pepper  crop  went  unmarketed.  Low  quality  was  the 
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principal  reason  given  for  not  marketing  all  vegetables. 

The  average  cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing  a bag  of  cabbage  was  1^6 
cents i while  the  average  cost  to  market  a hamper  of  peppers  was  71  cents. 
Shallots  were  marketed  at  an  average  cost  of  $2c87  a barrel. 

Most  growers  reported  that  they  had  grown  cabbage  since  19i|2c  Since 
that  time  they  had  either  changed  completely  to  production  of  other  vege- 
taoles  or  had  decreased  their  acreage  of  cabbage..  The  reason  usually  given 
for  this  change _ in  acreage  was  the  low  prices  received  for  cabbage, 

Negro  groxirars  marketed  cabbage  from  December  l^,?  19^1j  through  June  30, 
19^2,  receiving  an  average  price  of  |lo66  per  bag.,  A3.1  growers  received  an 
average  price  of  fit 93  P^r  unit.,  for  cabbage  sold  from  March  2h,  19^2,  through 
April  30,  19^2, 

The  average  price  for  all  growers  applies  to  cabbage  grading  80  percent 
IIS  No,  1 quality  or  better,  while  the  price  computed  for  Negro  growers  of 
cabbage  includes  prices  received  for  cabbage  of  various  qualities.  The  price 
for  Negro  growers  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  (^.ta  covering  a longer  period 
of  time  than  than  for  all  growers. 

The  seasonal  average  price  received  by  Negro  growers  for  peppers  from 
May  19^2,  thi’ough  July  29,  1992,  was  •13»36  per  hamper.  All  growers 
received  an  average  price  of  $9 .*18  per  hamper  of  peppers  grading  US  No,  1, 
sold  from  May  31,  1992,  through  July  l[i,  1992,  The  average  price  received 
by  all  growers  for  the  sale  of  US  No,  2 peppers,  sold  from  June  hj  1992, 
through  July  lU,  19>2,  was  |3»77  per  hamper. 

The  average  seasonal  price  received  per  barrel  of  shallots  sold  by 
Negro  growers  from  February  29,  1992,  through  June  1,  1992,  was  |6,99  per 
unit.  All  growers  received  an  average  price  of  ,;6.18  per  barrel  of  US 
No.  2 shallots  sold  from  Octobei-  29,  1991,  through  April  30,  1992.  Many 
Negro  growers  who  sold  shallots  on  the  French  Market  sold  their  produce  by 
the  bunch,  receiving  a higher  price  than  if  they  had  sold  them  by  the  barrel. 
Of  99  growers  97  percent  received  current  marketing  information  from  various 
sources.  At  least  part  of  the  marketing  information  used  by  most  growers 
was  obtained  from  buyers.. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  growers  interviewed  used  some  outside  source 
of  credit  for  financing  their  production  and  marketing  of  vegetableso 
Sixty  percent  borrowed  less  than  $100,  whereas  11  percent  borrowed  more  than 
1300.  Extended  credit  was  used  by  78  percent  of  the  growers  who  used  outside 
sources  of  credit.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  growers  who  received  financial 
aid,  paid  no  direct  interest  rates  ^ During  the  last  9 years,  9 growers  had 
had  difficult^'"  in  borrowing  money  or  obtaining  extended  credit,  mainly  because 
of  the  perishability  of.  their  crops. 

RECOMMi^NDATIONS 

Present  harvesting  and  marketing  practices  among  Negro  vegetable  growers 
offer  possibilities  for  improving  economic  efficiency.  Likewise,  improvements 
in  these  practices  probably  would  increase  average  price  received,  even  with 
no  change  in  the  general  level  of  demand.  Several  of  the  following  recommenda' 
tions  pertain  to  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  all  three  vegetables  included 
in  the  surveyj  others  pertain  to  a specific  vegetable. 
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I.  Cabbape,  Peppers,  and  bhallots 

p.  Use  Available  Market  Information 


Use  of  cux'rent  market  information  furnished  by  the,  radio,  the  press, 

■ and  Federal-State  market  reports  would  tend  to  improve  the  bargaining 
position  of  growers  in  selling  vegetables.  This  type  of  information  would 
be  more  reliable  in  some  cases  than  market  information  obtained  from 
neighbors  and  buyers. 

B.  Maintain  Records  cf  Sales  and  Expenses 


Simple  records  of  sales  and  expenses  should  be  maintained  by  all 
vegetable  growers o It  is  believed  that  with  full  cooperation  from  county 
agricultural  agents  and  educational  institutions,  growers  can  be  shown  the 
value  of  keeping  simple  records  of  expenses  and. sales  as  a basis  for  making 
certain  production  and  marketing  decisions.  Such  records  would  also  aid  in 
providing  financial  information  needed  in  computing  income  taxes. 

C.  Finance  Vegetable  Crops  Wisely/ 

Because  vegetable  crops  are  highly  perishable,  all  available  sources  of 
finance  should  be  studied  carefully,  before  borrowing  money  or  securing  ex- 
tended credit.  This  study  revealed  that  a few  growers  paid  interest  on 
borrowed  money  and  extended  credit,  whereas  several  sources,  especially 
those  that  granted  extended  credit,  charged  no  direct  interest.  Prices 
charged  for  supplies  sold  by  some  credit  agencies  were  not  examined. 

D.  Investigate  all  Available  Market  Outlets  Prior  to  Selling  Vegetables 

Before  making  a decision  to  sell  vegetables  to  a particular  buyer, 
growers  should  contact  all  available  market  outlets,  in  order  to  find  the 
best  market  for  the  sale  of  their  vegetables.  Diffvsrent  markets  sho^jld  be 
considered  in  terms  of  demand,  supply, and  prices  being  offered  for  fresh 
vegetables.  The  distance  to  dj.fferent  market  outlets  and  type  of  trans- 
portation available  should  also  be  considered,  A little  additional  time 
spent  in  selecting  a good  market  outlet  often  can  mean  significantly 
greater  net  returns  from  the  sale  of  fresh  vegetables. 

E.  Consider  Advantages  of  the  French  Market 

Those  growers  who  grow  vegetables  in  areas  surrounding  Orleans  Parish, 
should  consider  the  French  Market  as  an  important  market  outlet  for  their 
vegetables.  The  French  Market  attracts  several  types  of  buyers,  viho  are 
interested  in  buying  both  large  and  small  volumes  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Vegetables  of  high  quality  can  be  sold  to  truckers,  chain  stores,  and  inde- 
pendent stores,  whereas  consumers  are  interested  in  buying  vegetables  of 
various  qualities.  Peddlers,  idio  are  seeking  bargains,  are  good  customers 
for  lower  quality  vegetables, 

F.  Cooperation  Among  Growers  on  the  French  Market 


A few  growers  who  sold  at  the  French  Market  received  low  prices  for 
part  of  their  vegetables,  as  work  on  their  farm  prevented  them  from  waiting 
for  better  offers  for  the  vegetables  still  unsold.  These  growers  could 
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have  other  growers  sell  their  unsold  vegetables  for  them,  thus  avoiding 
sales  at  low  prices.,  Procedures  for  final  settlement  could  be  decided  between 
the  cooperating  growers.  Such  a practice  might  also  help  to  keq)  the  market 
price  more  stable o 


Specific 

I.  Cabbage 

^jhen  H^ads  are  Solid 

Cabbage  generally  shorld  be  cut  when  the  green  cover  leaves  begin  to 
curl  back  slightly  exposing  the  whiter  leaves.  Cabbage  cut  at  this  stage 
has  usuallv  attained  maximum  size  and  solidity.  If  cabbage  is  harvested 
as  soon  as  the  heads  have  attained  marketable  size,  the  heads  are  often 
soft  and  inferior  in  quality^  These  soft  heads  wilt  badly,  becoming  un- 
attractive when  placed  on  display.  Cabbage  cut  at  an  overmatured  stage  is 
crisp  and  brittle  and  is  unsuitable  for  shipment , 

Bo  Leave  Proper  Number  of  Wrapper  Leaves  Attached  to  Heads 

From  four  to  seven  green  wrapper  leaves  should  be  left  attached  to 
the  headSo  These  leaves  protect  the  heads  and  can  be  removed  when  the 
cabbage  is  placed  on  display,  giving  the  heads  a fresh  appearance.  But 
growers  should  alx-:ays  remove  all  leaves  that  show  material  damage,  even 
if  the  proper  number  of  wrapper  leaves  are  not  left  attachedo 

Co  Cabbage  Loaded  in  Bulk  from  the  Fi(^d  Should  be  Handled  Carefully 

When  cabbage  is  loaded  loose  in  conveyances  and  hauled  from  the  field, 
the  heads  should  be  handled  cfirefully.  All  heads  should  be  placed  carefully 
in  the  bed  of  the  conveyance  in  order  to  prevent  bruisingc  Growers  should 
avoid  the  practice  of  tossing  cabbage  into  the  bed  of  the  conveyance, 

Sort  and  Pack  Cabbage 

When  packing  cabbage  in  mesh  bags  all  heads  should  be  carefully  examined, 
to  see  whether  they  are  neatly  trimmed  and  free  of  bruises  and  ragged  leaves. 
Heads  should  also  be  solid  and  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible,  A carefully 
packed  bag  of  cabbage  is  likely  to  bring  the  grower  more  money  than  a bag  of 
cabbage  that  is  poorly  packed, 

II,  Peppers 


A.  Pick  Peppers  Wbien  Dark  Green  in  Color 

When  peppers  become  dark  green  they  have  usually;-  attained  the  correct 
stage  of  maturity  for  harvesting.  If  harvesting  is  delayed  until  the  peppers 
are  tinged  with  red,  they  are  usually  overripe  and  are  unsuitable  for  ship- 
ment. 

B.  Harvest  Peppers  With  Short  Stem  Attached 

Harvesting  peppers  with  a short  stem  attached  lowers  the  possibility 
of  quick  deterioration  when  they  are  transported  to  distant  markets. 


C.  Use  Hampers  for  Hai’vesiing  and  Delivery  of  Peppers  to  Market  Cutlets 


.A  few  crovjers  harvested  and  delivered  peppers  to  market  outlets  in 
burlap  baps-  This  t>pe  of  container  should  be  replaced  with  standard  bushel 
hampers j as  harvesting  and  marketing  peppers  in  bags  result  in  bruising, 
which  in  turn  means  lower  prices  to  grovjers-  Time  is  also  lost,  as  growers 
often  empty  peppers  from  bags  into  hampers  at  the  marketo 

Do  Carefully  Wasn,  Sort,  and  pack  Peppers 

i'll  hampers  shoijld  be  packed  vjith  peppers  that  are  vo-ashed  in  cool  water. 
Excliide  all  defective  peppers,  as  hampers  should  be  packed  with  peppers  that 
are  uniform  as  possible  i.n  size  and  quality. 

III.  Shallots 

A.  Carefully  Pull  Shallots  from  the  Soil 

Care  should  be  used  in  pulling  shallots  from  the  soil,  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  bruising  of  the  shallot  leaves.  The  leaves  bruise  easily 
when  shallots  are  pulled  from  hard  or  frozen  soilo  The  presence  of  dew 
on  the  leaves  also  increases  the  chances  of  their  becoming  bruised,  while 
being  pulled. 

B.  Avoid  Washing  Shallots  in  Pools,  Ditches,  and  Bayous 


Shallots  sho'uld  not  be  viashed  in  pools,  ditches,  and  bayous,  where  the 
water  is  often  stagnant.  Washing  shallots  in  stagnant  water  makes  them 
dull  looking,  and  this  practice  is  also  against  health  regulations,  VJash 
all  shallots  in  facilities  that  permit  the  water  to  be  changed  at  frequent 
intervals.. 

C.  Carefully  Trim  Shallots  for  the  ''arket 

proper  trimming  is  important  in  determining  the  grads  of  shallots 
marketedr  While  trimming,  growers  shoiiLd  be  certain  to  leave  no  shallots 
attached  to  each  other,  Neither  sho^iLd  any  stems  be  broken  above  the  point 
of  root  attachment,  and  onlv  one  shallot  stem  should  be  left  encased  in  a 
single  wrapper  sheath.  Shallots  that  are  too  small  to  be  marketed  should  be 
discarded, 

D.  !!arket  Shallots  ' lith  the  R'oper  Amount  of  Blanch 

Blanching  with  soil  should  be  started  early  enough  to  allow  all  shallots 
to  gst  the  proper  amount  before  the^'’  are  pulled  from  the  soil.  At  least 
2 1/2  inches  of  blanch  should  be  showing  at  time  of  sale. 


